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FIVE BANJO SKET CUES. (Ellis.) Unaccompanied. Price 2/* 

No.l._ DAWS,( sqstenuto or fencer tremolo.) 

No.2,_ on the Mississippi. 

i X, 1 .11— REVELRY. 

|Xu.4„_ i.v the Cot ton Fields. 

1 Xo.5._ 8u«nOWN.{' SOSTESUTO, VOICE AMD HARMONICS,) 

j DALLAS* BANJO 

SONG BOOK. 

{SO popular songs with Banjo accompaniments,. 24, net 

j Book No. 

L_ Contents. 

| carry M- Back to Tennessee. 

.B'ONMt Mary of Arcyls. 

Put cn he Golden 'Swor.c. 

A r< 1 Z . LauRsE. 

{Little Sweetheart. 

ib choose to se \ Daisy. 

| The Mocking Biro 

Lev its Young Dream. 

! There ,s a Flower T>‘*TgicG.v$k 

John Hong Kong. 

Iour Marr.i-*c£ Bills are R.ncing, 

C?T :N T 1 ' E STILLY ff ! GHT, 

S tramp* Tramp? Tramp; 

Levies .Ritorneua. 

(eu.-ui: '• Get Yew Gun. 

Ft Pretty uame. 

I’Maccie May, 

WAIT Tli-u THE CSC LID 8 ROU. . 

| Slumber, Baby Uxm "o. 

BUi.l Grand on. 

Chiming Bells of Long All. 

Mkss-Ys ii- r i C0t.o Ground, 

My southern Sunny home. 

No One to Love, 

Take ye Home. 

Co min’ thro’ the Rye. 

My Nelly's Ei ue Errs. 

Dancing in the Barn. 

Take this letter to my Mother. 

Hard Times Come Again no More. 

DALLAS 1 BANK) 

i 

SONG BOOK. 

128 favorite songs with Banjo accompsr>.'-.meats. 

Book No.2- Cun tents. 

1 Rambling Thro’ the Clover, 

peeFikc Thro? the cellar Dour, 

{the Rose. 

The Glekday Burk. 

{The Moon is Out To -night,Love. 

Annie Lisle, 

(molly Pawn. 

Valley Lay Smiling Before Mr, 

Idem Golden Shoes. 

OH DEM GOLDEN SLIPPERS, 

Old johnny Baker. 

Pretty as a Picture. 

All for the Best, 

When the Swallows. 

Bonnie Dundee., 

Robin Adair. 

■DE DARKiES war de Flc. 

In THE WORNiNC.BY THE BRIGHT. 

i love but Thee, 

Go t o Sleep, My Baby Girl. 

why art Thou Sad, 

Whats .n a Kiss. 

Blue bells of scot land. 

Tenting on the Old Campground: 

Rosa Lee, 

The Sunshine of the Heart. 1 

Don’t Forget to Writs me. 

Last Rose of Summer. 

; DALLAS* COON 

i 

K'NG ALBUM. ; 

1 

| Tan of the most popular coon songs of the ti , > , with ! 

i Banjo aecompamsnents. 

4 1 

i Book Ko.t-. Contents. 

When Sambo Plays Banjo* 

When the Moon is on the Hill. 

Ma chloe. Ma Curly Cook. 1 

'oat- coon Nfx‘ Oder. The Argufying Cody. ; 

Dat Boy Jim. 

A Coon Lullaby, i 

'My Pretty Little rose. 

Are You cowin' to dd. Ball. 1 
— **•—— — — - 


DALLAS CAkE WALK ALBUM. 

Contains a selection of the ever popular cake walks nice 
ly and effectively arranged for average performers, ne 4 

Book No,!_ Contents. 


Dicing in he Cotton Fields. 
DE CAIYIFTOWN CAKE WALK . 

De Dandy Coon.Polka March. 
Little Sue.Rag Time Dance, 
Happy Days. Cake Walk, 
en Sambo Plays de Banco. 


i Dinah Walkin' for ce Cake. 
j Mid de Cotton. 
j De Piccaninnies Cake Walk., 

I D.nahS Birthday. Plantation Dance 
! Sunday Afternoon. Cake Walk. 


THE STAB BANJA SOLOIST. 

Solos by Lansing Brewster. Ellis. Bay ley, Fleer. Baur, 
Payne, Henning, etc. Price each Ofei net. 

Book No. 1_ Contents. 


Armstrongs Minor J : l. 
The Minerva Polka. 

The Gabelian gavotte. 
The Wnld West March. 
The Arlene Mazurka. 
Lasi ROSE OF Summer/va- 


■ Clh MaRRia.ce Sells are Rise ino. 
j The Marigold Polka, 

; The Juno schottische. 
i The Proteus Polka. 

I Grand Stow March. 

1 Bi.hpy, little children, 
i 1 ■ Horace Westons Polka. 


.Book No. b_. Contents. 

DUETS FCP. TWO BANJOS. 

The l-ly “chott-ec-e. ; Toe Adjacent Schottische. 

Sible Dance. >*-y away. 

Sidney Sand dance, ' b.ue Eyes Schottische. 


DUETS FOR SAN JO AND PIANO. 

I 

j ANGEL G.«3fvEu. jH.LSt’s QUICKSTEP, 

! Horace Westons jt. ; Dallas? Favourite Waltz, 


Book No. 3-Contents, 


DUETS FOR 
On the Road Polka, 

The Lado.na Hornpipe. 

> The Little Wonder j.g. 

I The Florence Maz.rka. 


TWO SAN JOS. 

| t^e Fa,?lawn Schottische. 

! Old Tor J:e, 

' jess e Schottische. 

' M oscmvep N;chit Schottische. 


DUETS FOR SANJO AND PIANO. ; 

J6LF.NW0C0 PO-.KA, j THE U.E. BREWSTER SCKCTTISCHeJ 

IGiP3 y Qlf.en Wsltz. | The Acmes Pc'lka Mazurka, j 

I'TKE Ey.'TA SCHOTTiSCf-E. ! J 

I ' ~ ' I 

j I 

; Book No. 4-.Contents. ! 

(The Scnray Schottische, }Banjo Solo. 

DUETS FOR TWO BANJOS. 

inclihaticn Polka. j the meteor Polka, 

Bryn Mawr schottische, j The Twilight Mazurka. 

DUETS FOR BANJO AND PIANO. 

The darkies' Pathol. | The Lome Island March. 

The Winifred Waltz, Ithe Darkies' Dr lay, . 









DALLAS’ ACADEMIC EDITIONS OF TECHNICAL BANJO WORKS. 

Officially recognized by the London College of Banjoists. 

DALLAS 1 MODERN BANJO SCHOOL. Edited BY AH. Nassau-Kennedy, i. s. m.) Guaranteed to be the most cenuinely 
E r -cient Banjo Tutor before the public to- day the one used and prescribed by successful teachers. This work 

-as BEEN THOROUCHLY REVISED AT CONSIDERABLE EXPENCE TO SUPPLY THE NEED RATHER THAN THE DEMAND, AND THAT IS WHY WE 
ARE JUSTIFIED IN RECOMMENDlNC IT SO STRONGLY. PR'CE j>//. NET. 


raNJO TUTOR Just the thing to suit the learner who has but little time to spare for the 

or tws" 


PARKE HUNTERS STUDIES. A summary of Hunters practical knowledce of the banjo presented in exercise form, and 
shows at a clance all the methods of artistic banjo manipulation. Follows modern banjo school. Price o/// - ftt-T 

DALLAS’ BANJO STUDIES. ( Ellis) A VERY USEFUL WORK FOR INTERESTED AND MODERATELY ADVANCED STUDENTS, AND MAY BE 
USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE MODERN BANJO SCHOOL._PRICE 3 J(s NET. 


Kennedy’s 60 EXERCISES. CONTAINING ALL THE PIZZICATO movements in ceneral use and in THE MOST abri^ed form, 

Pq-ff y/6 \CT 

WITH NO DEADLETTER MATERIAL. __ / ' 


Kennedy’s RIGHT & LEFT HAND SCALE-FINGERING, claimed to be the only technical work in existance which 

EXPOSES RICHT AND LEFT HAND SCA LE- F1NCERIN Q SY STEM AH CA L ,Y. _ PRICE g/e NET. 

DALLAS’ STAR BANJO ACCOMPANIST.(Kennedy.) Contains much useful information with examples cf thf same 

MELODY WITH A VARIETY OF ACCOMPANIMENTS. ___. bl’l 

SOSTKNTJTO. (B.Sheldon Green) Containing- 30 exercises of graduated difficulty with full 
instructions, embodying a clear and concise exposition oi this charming and popular st\It..oni t. 


of 

ir- 


MELODIES TECHNIQUE. Designed fur the promotion 
artistic excellence in banjo playing. Containing Triplet V;._ 
intions,Alternate Picking-in triple time. Exercise dealing 
v •>}, Chromatics, by A.H.Nassau-Kennedy. 26 n et cash. 

TlfIR T YSTU DIES IN BANJO PLECTRING For the 

cultivation of Plectral Touch in Technique and Tremolo. 

hr A.H. Nassau-Kennedy. 4 /(i net c ash. 


BANJOISTS COMPANION. Eleven gem selections , 
Fasv - Entertaining - Educative. Progressively arrang¬ 
ed by A.H. Nassau-Kennedy. 4 6 net caSi - 


BANJOISTS'' PASTIME. A collection of sixteen typical 
banjo solos arranged in progressive form by A.H. Nassan- 
Kennedy. 4 6 net cash. 


BANJOISTS’ ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. Containing all 
the neccessary theory signs and symbols pertaining to 
the banjo. ne * cash. 


THE NEW KENNEDY MODEL PLECTRUM. For 
Mundolinists and Banjoists. 1/- net cash. 


THE BREWSTER BAN JOIST, 

30 solos for the use of young Banjoists. Price 3/6 net. 


Early Bird Schottische. 

L.LLA SCHOTTISCHE. 
CARRIE POLKA. 

Egyptian Retreat. 

S.my Side Polka. 
Medley Sand Jic. 

Spanish Patriots March. 
Laurie Polka. 

Plantation Jig. 

Tip Coon Jig. 

T; - PER ARY JlG. 

L.verfool Hornpipe, 
les Roses Waltz. 
Tw.LlCHT schottische. 
Bale Danube Waltz. 


New Maude Schottische. 
Horace Weston’s Polka. 

Horace Weston’s Minor Jig. 
Horace Weston’s March. 
Spanish Retreat. 

Silver Wedding Map.ch. 

The Hunter’s March. 
Sebastopol.(trick solo.) 
bluejackets’ Quickstep. 
Brewster^ Galop. 

Dancinc in the Barn. 

Swanee River.(air varie.) 
Home,sweet home.( air varie.) 
The knichts Grand March. 
Brewster’s Minor March. 


THE CAMMEYER BAN JO I ST. 

10 gems from the works of this great master, Price-2/s net. 

IVANHQE. (INTRODUCING HARMONICS) 

Romance. 

La Belle Polka. 

Galopade. 

Rowena. 


Enchantment Waltz. 

VENUS. 

Lavinia Waltz. 
Kenilworth Polka. 
Marjorie 


DALLAS 5 BANJEAVRINE OR C- BANJO SOLOIST 7] 
With Piano accompaniments. A nice collection of effective 
solos of varying- degrees of difficulty. Price JAfnet, 

Brewster’s Schottische. 

Romance, (camiyieyer) 


Darkies Dream. 
Coon’s Walk Patrol. 
Texas Barn Dance. 


Snow Queen Waltz. 
Schaeffer’s Jig. 


Indian Patrol. 

March cf the Royal Blues. 
Fairy Revels. 


















EDITOR’S NOTE. 


Beyond the fact that the Banjo (under the name of BANJO) came into prominence {first m 
America) in 1842, nothing authentic is known of its actual origin. In England it has been near¬ 
ly always _ not always- identified with imitation (and real) negro minstrelsy. Few, if any 
stringed instruments can he traced back to white - skinned originators. But we do know that 
a certain instrument- the Banjo, was christened, naturalized or nationalized,nurtured, musi¬ 
cally prescribed for, developed and somewhat perfected, in America. In England we took 
on with the Banjo later (that is, from 1842 onwards) and in recent years the professional play¬ 
ers. composers and journalists here have exerted every endeavour to promote Banjo interests 
and to obtain, due, unprejudiced recognition for the instrument on its own peculiar merits. 

It must never be forgotten or overlooked by those who have the welfare of the Bapjo at 
heart that the instrument has had it ups and dcwns and still survives. It was once (1887, Queen 
Victoria’s first Jubilee) at its height as a national craze, before it was really ripe for such.Then 
it dropped to normal pitch to make room for Bicycling,Ping-pong, Bridge, Motoring, Picture- 
puzzles, Limericks and other foibles that, for their time, more or less disorganized national as well 
as Banjo interests. And now we find the instrument, having stood the test of time and of tri¬ 
bulation, again coming to the front. . 

One of the largest illustrated London papers, which circulates in the principal Clubs and aristocratic 
institutions in Great Britain, said, in commenting upen summer resort entertainments, that ‘ The most suc¬ 
cessful teams (troupes) are those in which the Banjo predominates.”- THE SPHERE, Aug. 17. 1904. 

A certain American Society of Musicians which had been granted a charter by the United States 
Government (-Incorporated by Act of Parliament- m would say, in England) held, at Washington,US. A. 
its seventh annual convention of delegates on May 6th 1908, and was receu,ved by *%*&”*. B? 0 '**' 1 -? * 
his official residence, the ‘‘White Housed The name of this society is THE AMERICAN GUILD OF BAN¬ 
JO I STS, MANDOLINISTS AND GUITARISTS _ which means ‘the Banjo to the front'. _ . 

In 1906 there were 36 Banjo turns on the music hall stage in England, exhibiting the instru¬ 
ment night after night, week after week, year in and year out to more than thousands of people. 
London and Provincial music hall managers are responsible for this advanced state of affairs. 
Do they or do they not know what they are about? Keen, shrewd,busy men and alert, as they are uni¬ 
versally known to be, they are providing an increasing number of Banjo turns for their patrons. 
Surely this is a sign of the times. Some of us know that many of these Banjo turns do not present 
the instrument to best advantage to the public; but it must be remembered that the public generally 
attend entertainments for amusement and not so much to criticise. The verdict of an audience of Ban- 
joists would necessarily be different from that of the public who are not familiar with nor interested 

111 ^Themanwho ^accredtSd with having been the first to attract notice to the Banjo was an Ameri¬ 
can named Joe Sweeney (born 1813) _ a perhaps wayward member of a white Virginmn faimlyof estate 
and means, who assumed the character of a negro impersonator, and, after he had exploited the in¬ 
strument throughout the United States, arrived with it in England in 1842. The assertion that the Ban¬ 
jo is of Ethiopian birth or origin can neither be proved nor disputed on our present available know¬ 
ledge. On many occasions, nevertheless,it has been favoured by the honour of Royal patronage at 
home and abroad. The position of the Banjo to-day is that of one which is being treated seriously on a 
musical basis and as a source, of legitimate profit to those who embrace it. It has so far advanced as 
to be included in the curriculum of several incorporated musical Institutions. Those, m high places, 
who still pretend to regard it only as a“toy”do so to serve their own monetary benefit rather than the 
best interests of the Banjo. They are retarding the progress of Banjoism. 

T , . nnQ The Editor. 

London, 1908. 


PUBLISHERS’NOTE. 


The ever increasing demand for a Banjo instruction book that will satisfy the new requirements of 
that instrument has led us to have our “Modern School” brought right up-to-date. Prominent English 
teachers will observe that their individual expressions of opinion have been duly respected. 1 he work of 
revision has been entrusted to a capable editor whose authority on technical Banjo matters is generally 

T*P POfiTliZBu. 

We now hope the modernized edition will fulfil the purpose for which it is obviously intended. 

T , . onQ The Publishers. 

London, 1908. 



THE BANJO. 5 

The Banjo, or more precisely the American Banjo, has four gut strings graduated according to 
pitch, and one of silk which is wire spun i.-e., covered with fine copper wire. For climatic reasons spe¬ 
cially drawn steel wire strings, and strings of composite material, are sometimes substituted for gut. 
Its sister instrument,also originally American, called the Zither-Banjo, resembles the Banjo so far as 
the general principles of manipulation, and number and tuning of strings are concerned. In its English 
improved form it has necessarily steel strings, (1st 2nd and 5th.) The touch, or manner of plucking the 
strings differs somewhat from that of the Banjo. Its best exponents are found amongst those who 
pick with suitably trimmed nails instead of the finger tips. 


TUNING. 


Strings. 



5th 
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11 
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H 
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on the Piano and tune the 3rd 


If a G pitch-pipe or tuning-fork is not available strike G. 
string in unison with it. 

Press the 3rd string at B and tune the 2nd string in unison. 

„ „ 2nd „ ,, D „ ,, ,, 1st ,, „ ,, 

w „ 1st ,, „ G „ „ ,. 5 th ,, „ „ 

, „ 4th „ „ G (to test whether it is lower or higher than the 3rd string,) 

tad tune in unison. HOLDING THE BANJO. 

The Banjo should be held as steady as possible so that its arm or handle cannot waver. To insure 
this end it is advisable, especially with the beginner, to cross the left knee over the right, resting the 
instrument in the lap and against the breast. When so placed it may easily be kept in position with¬ 
out the contact or aid of either hand, which, in itself, is conducive to freedom of action. 


THE POSITION OF THE HANDS. 

The Right Hand. Rest the 2nd finger on the 1st string about 2s inches from the bridge;the 1st finger 
on the 2nd string about 3 inches, and the thumb about 4 inches. Then allow the 4th finger to drop on 
the vellum as it most naturally would. This position of the hand affords more scope for execution than 
any method previously advocated. 

The LEFT Hand There are essentially two positions or postures of the left hand. First,when only the 
fingertips stop the strings? second, when a Barre (page 21) is taken up. Regarding the first: Place the 

fingertips on the strings thus: - 

1st Finger, 1st Fret, 1st String. 

2nd „ 2nd ,, 2nd „ 

3rd „ 3rd „ 3rd „ 

4th „ 4th „ 4th „ and throw the wrist (not the hand) well away 

from the body. The ball of the thumb, which must be turned outwards from the handle, will rest between 
the first and second frets. When the position of the left hand is taken up properly there should be a 
small triangular space under the handle. The thumb is not used for gripping purposes but rather to re¬ 
sist the pressure of the fingers when stopping the strings. With respect to the Barre posture: Press 
four fingers at four consecutive frets on the same string and keep them there. Now throw the wrist away 
from the handle until the ball of the thumb comes directly under the second finger. Release only the first 
finger and endeavour to press down two, three, or four strings with it. It is important to observe that this 
Barre is not made with the fleshy under surface of the finger, but with that edge or side of it which is 
nearest the tuning-pegs. The barring finger must be as nearly as possible parallel with the fret. 


STYLES OF PLAYING. 

There are five principal methods of performance on the Banjo. In order of development they are:- 
THIMBLE STYLE. Considering it now almost obsolete, it has been extracted from this work. 
PIZZICATO or PICKING, which is the most universal at present. 

SOSTENUTO, which, when dexterously performed renders the Banjo a complete solo instrument with¬ 
out the aid of a pianoforte or other instrumental accompaniment . Probably the most musically ef¬ 
fective style. 

PLECTRING, which has won its way into popularity in spite of extreme prejudice. It is met with 
in two forms, viz:- the old, or Tremolo, and the new, or Technique. The latter style being most ef¬ 
fective for public performance with orchestral accompaniment. 

ALLA SPAGNOLA or SPANISH STYLE. The least-developed of the five methods. It is a very florid 
and showy style, particularly effective in concert hall performance. Its employment is principal¬ 
ly confined to Very expert performers. 


Dallas* modern school for The banjo. 





[Octave [String | 
SELDOM FINCERED 
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J. E. DALLAS' 
MODERN SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


F X Y S-SgRXHff B fflJO. 

THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 

THE STAVE. CLEFS AND NOTES. 

Musical sounds are written by characters termed Notes on and between five lines called 
a Stave . The notes are named after the first seven letters of the Alphabet A. B. C. D. E. F G. 
Names of the notes on and between the lines of the stave:- 



E G B D F 


FACE 


Notes extending above or below the stave are written on short lines termed Ledger lines . 

and spaces. A it. JL 


C D 




GABCDE FGABC 


The sign placed at the commencement of the stave, and termed a Clef* serves to deter - 
mine the pitch of the notes. Of dels there are several, but only one is used in Banjo mu¬ 
sic-the Treble or G. Clef, so called because the curl or tail falls upon the second line. 



v G 

Different forms of notes are used to indicate the different duration of sounds: 
a Semibreve. Minim. Crotchet. Quaver. Semiquaver. Demisemiquaver. 


^ Whole n.ote Half Quarter Eighth Sixteenth Thirty-? st/condth. 

The proportion they bear to each other is explained by the following table: 

A Semibreve is___ 

equal in value to I 

2 Minims, or '- f ---- —f - 

4 Crotchets, or —-|»-j*---j»— —- - - j» . 

8 Quavers. ■ or ——£--—£— -- L m- m mS —’—— 

16 Semiquavers, or —•—*—£xf— — tiadts&ss t' 

32 DemisemiquaversJ f f f f fffp-pppmpppp • m 0 * fpfffff f 


DALLAS’ Modern School fb n the Benjo. 
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dotted notes. 

A dot placed after a note prolongs it by one half, thus.- 


A Semibreve villi a A Minim with a dot A Crotchet with a dot A Quaver with a dot 

dot is equal to 8 Minims, is equal to 8 Crotchets, is equal to 8 Quavers, is equaUo 8 Semiquavers. 


RESTS 

e characters which indicate silence. The duration of each rest is equal to the note 


of the same name. 


Semibreve. Minim. Crotchet. Quaver. Semiquaver. Demisemiquaver. 


rest Half Quarter Eighth Sixteenth Thirty-seconc 


The dot applies equally to rests, thus: 


Equal in length of time to: 


BARS. 


Upright lines intersecting the stave, thus-. 1 1 —=1 are termed “ bars ” and are 

used for the purpose of dividing the notes into equal portions of time. 

Two upright lines placed thus: EpE are. termed "double bars’,’ and are used to denote 
the end -of a strain (or piece) of music. When two dots are placed at each side of the dou¬ 
ble bar, thus.- ~ ill' they denote that each part is to be repeated. 


TIME. 

Common time is indicated by the character C, which is placed after the clef, and counts 
four beats in a bar. thus: 



12 3 4 12 34 1 2 


3 4 1 2 3 4 






























































10 


SHARPS, FLATS, AND NATURALS. 

When a sharp (#) is placed before a note, it indicates that the note, and all notes ^Par¬ 
ing the same name in the bar, are to be raised a semitone or half a tone— unless contra ic < < 
by a natural which restores them to their original sound. When a flat (f>) is placed befoie a 
note, it indicates that the note, and all notes bearing the same name in the bar, are to n fl¬ 
eered a semitone or half a tone,..unless contradicted by a natural, (\) which restores them to 

their original sound. (This is a£ far as it is necessary for the Student to go when commencing this work.) 

A Double Sharp (x) raises the note another semitone above the one already raised by 
the single sharp thus:— ^ F x equal to 

ii ' " 



A Double Flat (WD lowers the note another semitone below the one already lowered by 
the single flat, thus:— 


M L — " 

U, Q .- 


°-= 


tv-- 


The Phrasing Slnr placed over a series of notes, indicates that they are to be played, in a 
smooth or flowing style-When dots are placed over the notes thus: | j E =E= fliey denote 

that the notes are to be played in a short and crisp style: the word staccato having a similar meaning 

The Phrasing Slur or the Tie must not be confused with the Hammer Slur, *hich is indicated by a short heavy Jiu^ 

The Tie ^^ is used to hind a note, in one bar to a similiar note in* the next:- 
that is, to prolong the sound, thusV 


t-V-a - 

. 

M—73 








P 7 ? 4 





A “Triplet” is denoted by the figure 'T being placed over a group of three notes, and 
which are to he played in the time that two notes would occupy, thus:- 




Another grace note called the Aceiaccatura. is a very short 
through the stem, and it affects the note it precedes, thus:- 



It is reckoned to have no appreciable time value. 


note_ a small 


dash is 


placed 
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FINGERING SIGNS. 


Left Hand. (L.H.) 

1 = First Finger. 

2 = Second Finger. 
a s Third Finger. 

4 r Fourth Finger. 
o = Open String. 


Right Hand. (R.H.) 

. = First Finger. 

.. = Second Finger. 
x _ Thumb. 


PRELIMINARY EXERCISES ON THE OPEN STRINGS. 



NOTE. Instead of commencing in the natural key of C as is usual, the student is first 
directed to the scale and exercises in G as that key permits of easier left hand fingering. 


THE SCALE OF G MAJOR. 



The figures in the above scale are for the fingers of the left hand, which also correspond 
with the frets upon which the fingers are placed. 
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The following exercises are framed on three chords termed the Tonic, Subdominant and Domi¬ 
nant. (The diagrams are given to show the left hand fingering.) 


Tonic 
(T p; 


Subdominant 

G° 


Dominant 
D° 


H 


•CM 


-r 


r* 


LH O C 0 


t n if : . : 


i V S a 

>. -it 

l #L_ 1 m . 11 

n 

25 

^ m _ u 

c 

V 

/ ™ 11 

t 

1 J 

r lh b i2 




P J 

4 

























- M=i 

& • 


LH 2 I 5~ 


In every Key there are three Changes (chords). The above are called the three changes in 
the Key of G. 

EXERCISE. 

(introducing fingering of chords in Key of G.) 


rji i rvi i 

f\ ^Common Time. 

.■ cm .- m * m 


SsSSSSSS 

ru r 1 L. 

N? 2. 

Count 1. 2. 3. 4&c. 

j>|l, .-4- «_|_=g=| 

iS>gr 

-—iF=— 

B=i 

|=d 

\ — aP ■ a *. 


TEACHER. 

ftp —-F—J- p - 

""I. .5.—t-.:: 


J~ I*- 1 

. !' *.i 

* ■ r. 



















































IS 


EXERCISE. 


IN TRIPLETS. 

(Sometimes called l ‘In Rolling' Style ) 


PUPIL. 

m 3 . 

TEACHER. 




\ 
















































































































































































































HOLDING THE FINGERS DOWN. 

The teacher should point out the importance 1. Of keeping the fingers down (on the strings) 
when they are down, for the full value of each note; and 2. At just a sufficient distance away 
(from the strings) to prevent interference with vibration. 


In Scale Passages. 

Put the four fingers down, one after the other ( as in 
Example I) and keep them down for a moment. Then 
release them, one by one, (as in Example II). 

In Chord Passages. 

The notes to be held down with each change of chord 
are indicated by a curved line (as in Example III). 


Example I. Example II. 



PLANTATION DANCE. 


PUPIL. 

TEACHER. 





EXERCISE ON THE SNAP. 
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POSITION, BARRE AND POSITION-BARRE. 


When the instrument is held in the hands ready for action, a Position, or more precisely , a 
Fret-Position is said to be taken up. The number of the Position is determined by the mim* 
her of the fret at which the first finger does (or might most conveniently) fall. 


For Example 





} _ 

-4-4 

9 - 

_ 






o_ t 

ft_ 







~ T 




1 




is represented in music thus:- 



When any finger stops more than one string a Barre is made. For Example:- 



appears in music thus:- 



When another finger stops a string besides that which is making the Barre, a Position- 
Ba r re is taken up The number of a Position-Barre is determined, not necessarily bythenu-m, 
ber of the fret at which the Barre is made , but by the number of the fret at which the first finaer 
does or might most conveniently fall. For Examples:- 6 


— 

— 


— 





ft. . 

















r t-< 







ri 


I 




——— 











would be represented in music thus:- 


— 


— 

Cm 

►— 

n 




1 


* 

td 


__ 



■ 




i 






The Principles of Chord-Fingering are based upon the Position, the Barre and the Position-Barre. 

Banjo music is not constructed on scales so much as on chords or chord-fingerings. Hence a 
fuil practical knowledge of the chord-fingerings is more essential to the Banjoist than is expert 
familiarity with scale-work. Rapid scale practice should not therefore be entered upon until the 
principles of chord-fingering are well mastered. (They are more fully dealt with on page 57). 

Let the student examine the following examples and he will see at a glance the wav much 
of Banjo music is built up: J 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 



When once the fingers are set for a chord the 
the three lines above will -show. 


picking may be varied at pleasure, as each of 




















































































THE BAND PARADE. 

MARCH. 

M.M. J z 69 to 112. 




DALLAS’ Modern School for the Banjo. 
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STUDY IN REPEATED NOTES. 


(ALTERNATE PICKING.) 























































































^ TROLLING PLAYING. 

This pretty style of playing requires a considerable amount of practice to obtain the neces¬ 
sary rapidity to make it effective. It consists of a rapid repetition of a single roll (ascending-, 
descending- or otherwise) and occurs most frequently in triplet form. 

EXERCISES. 

M.M. J = 100 . t<» lx- incr.Msed to 126 . 














55 SSSS 55*yiis5Sw2! 35 ■■ ■■ ■ 


Allegretto. 


titiUAJiJJUWiN. 


HERBERT J. ELLIS 




JIHMaiM 


ICT 


till 






DM las' rr.odern school for the Banjo. 


'Example “Belle Vue Schottische. H. Emmet 
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THE THUMB-GLIDE. 

Passing the thumb or finger from one string to the next is termed the 
Glide or Pass. The thumb must pass from one string to the next without making 
two separate strokes. It is indicated thus:-x-x for the thumb, and — for the finger. 



Thumb and First Finger. 










JOHANNESBURG DANCE. 

( Exercibe in the Snap^Slur & Alternate Picking) 



NOTE. A figure placed in a ring as in the above Dance indicates the string on ■which the note is to be played 

DALLAS’ Modern School for the Banjo. 
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THE SLIDE. 

This pretty effect is obtained by sliding from one note to another. It is performed 
by stopping one of the Hotes with a finger of the left hand, then striking it in the ordinary 
manner with the right, and, while the string is vibrating slide the same finger to another 
fret, taking care to keep the string pressed to the fingerboard^ so as to carry the sound 
to the second note without striking the string again. The slide is performed both 
ascending and descending and is indicated bv a dash or light line between the two 
notes, not above or below them-as in the case of the Snap or the Slur. 


NINE LESSONS ON THE SLIDE. 



VIBRATO. 

In the next exercises a pretty effect is obtained called Vibrato. It is made while 
stopping the string and rapidly shaking the hand to and fro, which causes an oscilla¬ 
tory motion of the finger and produces the tone in waves or pulsations. Used in 
conjunction with the slide, it has a dainty and fascinating effect on the banjo and 
a little diligent practice will well repay the student. It is indicated by the 

SI <>“n wv or V v\vv\A J 
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Slow. 


STUDY. 

(VIBRATO.) 



WJ 


UJHi 

IK/1 


hi msja 


irai 


BJ/i 


HT 



THE SLUR. 


(HAMMER SLUR) 

The SluT is another pretty effeet which is obtained as follows: 


Pick the fourth 


string C open with the right hand and while the string is vibrating let the se¬ 

cond finger of the lift hand fall sharply, like a hammer on the next note D, two frets high 
er, which will be produced without the string being picked a second time. 

FIVE LESSONS ON THE SLUR. 


The Slur is also obtained from a stopped note in which case the finger stopping the 
string must be kept down until after the slur has been made. Indicated xT 

EXAMPLES. 


SEES ^£25S5&555~S 
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The Student should now learn the scales and pieces in the different keys, thoroughly prac¬ 
tising each one before proceeding to the next. Those keys,which usually present a little dif¬ 
ficulty, have been specially arranged so that they may be learnt with "the same ease as the 

Sf h thPfin^rb<Fard ial ****** thf * at ° dy ° f SCaleS from is *h d it helps the student to a nofe-Wledg-e 

F MAJOR . ONE FLAT ®>). 



THE SCALE IN THE UPPER REGISTER. 



m.m.j. 72 to 112. MARION SCHOTTISCHE. 























































MELODY IN F. 

EXERCISE FOR THE THIRD STRING. 



Melodic Scale of D Minor 































































































ROMANCE IN D MINOR. 


To be played slowly and smoothly. 

Slide .. 0m »‘£ R 
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D MAJOR .(TWO SHARPS, CF#and C#)) 



DALLAS’ Modern School for the'Banjo- 
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B MINOR. TWO SHARPS, F* AND C# 

RELATIVE OF D MAJOR. 

SCALE, 
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EXERCISE. 


MELODY ON THE BASS STRING. 



DALLAS’ Modern School for the Banjo. 
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M.M. J = 76 to 120. 


MAZURKA. 


P. 


H.P. 


2.P. 
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EXERCISE. 



Melodic Scale of C Minor 



IESi 
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M.M. Jzioo. 


VALSETTE IN Ah 



F MINOR .(four FLATS,(b^ E 1 ? a 1 : AND D^) 

RELATIVE OF A 1, MAJOR. 



NOTE. There are other keys which have not been treated on,as they are unnecessary for the present work and very seldom used. 

Melodic Scale of FMinor 

il ! .... I. .. . . I I I L _ o _ I i i 
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ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

EXPLANATORY. 

There are three chords in each Key, termed the TONIC, SUBDOMINANT and DOMINANT By mod¬ 
ulating, (passing from one Key to another) the following table of Major and Minor chords will 
be found sufficient for playing ordinary accompaniments. These three chords which are found 
in every key (both major and minor) are described, by ear-players, as the “three changes’.’ The 
student should get his ear accustomed to the sound of the changes by playing from the music 
repeatedly one line at a time. 

Let the student play, by itself, the melody line below marked voice until memorized. Then 
let him hum the melody (or sing the syllable la to each note) to his own accompaniment 



The above will serve as a model for each of the keys following. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS IN ALL KEYS. 

MAJOR AND MINOR. 


C Major 
relative 
A Minor. 


Tonic. Subdominant. Dominant. Tonic. 


■~V. 

m — m . 


-4- 

1 

0 - 

P - 

r—- 4> #.■#--! 

.. : 2~.w— 

w — 

.J?L. O. .. i 

a 

m. Z 



_ ... i . 

» m—w 



rr La La 


4 F ■ 

M-. _ .j*.. , 

xflV f '* * 





H IBSSf 



k UK R 


- . * w . 


-v 



Wr 


h-- 

_ 


— 

■= 

~- 

—□ 

•J 

E—~f 




G-hG- 
EFP 
CC & 


cc B 
G-F-e 
eff 


jr~ ~— 3 „ 


r-j 


-a- 

-«i 


|.» 



|Z=|- f 

[——— 

| mm 

w. ' ~ ■■ — 

Erzj 

1—- 

i J 

-4- 

[_-- 

czr 



— 

MHtJ 




G Major 
relative 

E Minor. 



DC C 
DC A 
GBP 
l 


D Major 
relative 

B Minor. 




2P 








8P 


„ _ _ 2P _ . 

t l 6. |, J f | ,1 I l 

1 ^ ^ 


2P 


~*w~ 

8P 






9 


D 0 E \pt&G 


P 


D £ 








iff 


m m 2 P 31 

,1 ‘gg % |J-if pfjf 






aJH 


relative 


Til ft k»/«l 


littlllW 


D Minor. 


lilk’irslM 
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HARMONICS. 

A very pretty effect can be produced from the banjo by gently checking the vibration 
of its open strings at certain points which are called “nodes” These nodes are situated at 
the middle of any open string, i-e., at the 12th fret, also at the 5th, 7th, and 16th frets of the 

long strings and at the 17th fret of the short one. 

If the 4th string be set in full vibration and then touched for an instant with a needle 

point or with a left hand finger exactly at the middle of its length, the sound will be an octave 

above that of the open string. 

LEFT HAND HARMONICS. 

Harmonics are generally classed according to their method of production,whether cibra- 

tion is checked by the left or the right hand fingers. 

The sign or symbol for the former is LH or H followed by the number of a fret, and 

for the latter RH, similarly. 


TT.V AMPT.ES . 



EXERCISE.N? 1. 



RIGHT HAND HARMONICS. 

There are two different methods of executing Right-hand Harmonics. I. When the 
first finger checks vibration and the thumb picks, thus:- 

THUIY!J3}(_ yj 


String. 


String 


(The dotted line shews the displacement of the string by the thumb pick.) 


II. When the thumb checks and the finger picks, thus:- 



No: 11. is more easily acquired, whilst the hand remains in the usual picking position. 
Harmonics which are picked close to the nodai points are much brighter and more 
telling than those picked at a distance from them. N? 11. allows the finger and thumb to 
come closer together than does N? !. RH17 

RH 12----»• 

EXAMPLE. 
























RIGHT HAND HARMONICS ON STOPPED STRINGS. 51 

The 12th fret is the middle of the first string open, but if the string is stopped by a 
finger at the 1st fret, jts middle is at the 13th fret, at which point vibration must be checked. 

The performer must take note of what fret a left hand finger is situated, and add 
twelve to determine the checking point. For Example:- If a finger is at the 4th fret the 
checking point will be at the 16th fret. Of course stopped string harmonics can be ob¬ 
tained elsewhere than at the middle of the string. 



EXERCISE. 


44 = 4 ^ 

> _ 

- - - - 

13 --- 

wczrz 

arr-1 

12 ,.. 

*-j 

— 

& -=-- 

•—- 


13 

12 

13 14 

*-s 


12 ... 

rr. 7 ~rr— , r---.Tr'.'. i 

-AH?- ^—* 


t=l 

==l 


s 




t=i 


-1 

v 1 




. 



12 

13 - 

fc--- 

.... 12_ 

■L •" ' »— 

r- 

©--- 

0 - ! 


is la ; 

13 14 

f— 

12 

[—- 


A _ 

=5 

F=1 

F=1 

t- 

k-1 




t=l 

—i 


m - 

b—l 

F=a 


. ■& 

r-.■ .. 




RIGHT HAND HARMONICS WITH ACCOMPANIMENT. 

The right hand harmonic is made according to method N? i, but additional right 
hand fingers are used to pick other strings at the same time as the harmonic is being execu 
ted; as the following diagram will exemplify. 


*— - SECOND FinCER 

_ _=~=_======== 

Ui 

1 FIRST FINGER _ 

--__ . 

% 

j THUMB ^ ' ' 

ct 




On the stave this style may be represented thus:— 


a) 


or 


b) 






or 


c.) 


-*H8- 


Solo 


i 

The diamond-shaped note is the actual sound of the harmonic. For 
introducing this style of Harmonic see “Old Black JoeV (SeeliullaJ Banjo List) 

When two notes are to be played besides the harmonic note, the higher note will 
be pulled with the third finger, and the lower note with the second finger, thus:- j =^ f 

H 12-#- 


Two Harmonics can be made at the same time 


_jj_ 


43 - 


;x . ~ 

For continued examples and exercises see Parke Hunters “Artistic Banjo Studies’,’ also, 
for solos “Blue Bells of Scotland” (varied) and “The Mocking Bird!’(varied ,)(See Dallas' Banjo 

Listj 


;x 

! X 
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SOSTENUTO 

OR 

FINGER-TREMOLO WITH THUMB ACCOMPANIMENT. 

This pretty and fascinating style of banjo - playing finds favour with every lover of 
the instrument! It is really more difficult to squire than it is to execute after 
acquirement. The art of Sostenuto-Playing is capable of much more development than 
^ w prosed in the few pa^es available in a general work of this kind. It will 
therefore be sufficient, for present purposes, to treat upon the subject only m an e e- 
mentary manner ./The more popular name for the Sostenuto method ol playing is ^f-A^ppM §&k..) 

T„ commence practice demands a fair grounding in banjo study and should not be 
entered upon until the student has comprehended the principles of chord fingering as 

explained on page p0STURE Qf TH £ RIGHT HAND. 

Rest the little finger on the vellum, lo steady the hand, in the usual way. Place the 
first fintrer on the first string, say two inches from the bridge. Hold the thumb against 
he second or other string about three inches from the bridge. Now, commence to move 
the first finger to and fro as far as possible in each dtrection, taking care that in its 
actions it does not touch the thumb. 

The movement of the finger in this respect is indicated for instructional purpos 
bv the siens u = Down (or nail) stroke, and a = Up (or flesh) stroke. 

7 In proper printed music the letter “ 19 ” followed by a wavy line, thus placed oner 

a note^r^otes has been adopted as the Sostenuto Sign or Symbol. It is however frequent 
ly represented by fr.v, or by the word tremolo , or by several heavy lines drawn through the 
stems of the notes which have to be sustained or tremoloed. 

The obiect of the movement is to sustain rather than to tremolo notes _ hence^ 
term Sostenuto. But Sostenuto, comprehensively defined in its application to t e anjo, 
includes thumb accompaniment when necessary. 

EXERCISES. 

Before commencing the first four exercises below, hold the thumb steady against 
the second string and clear of the first finger,as directed above. 






After going through the above 
i, e .-begin with the down stroke u 


commence over again reversing 
instead of the up stroke a . 


the order of the strokes, 


. J 
































In the following exercise the thumb and first finger must strike the strings together, 
Commencing with the first finger on the uo stroke, and then with the down stroke. when 
repeating. 
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In the following- exercise two strings are introduced in the thumb accompaniment 
which must be struck together. Such thumb action is indicated thus:- ? or |x, or (x, or jx, 
Reverse the order of the strokes as in the preceeding exercises. 



SUSTAINING ON TWO STRINGS. 



SUSTAINING ON THREE STRINGS. 




EXTRACT FROM “DREAMLAND:’ 

J. i 4 J- l J 


HERBERT J. ELLIS. 




For Solos introducing Sostenuto:-“Le Charme’.’ “Dreamland? “San Diego’.’ “Home Sweet Home? 
For Exercises:- Parke Hunters “Artistic Hanjo Studies:’ See L/alias ’ Banjo List. 
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PLECTR1NG 

PLECTRUM PLAYING. 

The popularity with which this effective style of banjo-playing- has become attended 
in recent years is entitled to special exposition in a work such as the “Modern School’.’ 

Piectring rests principally on the two and fro action over the strings of a small 

suitably-shaped piece of tortoise-shell called a plectrum (derived from a Greek word 
which means “to strike!’) 

The general consensus of opinion is that a stiff plectrum is to be preferred to 
a slender one, for the reason that all necessary flexibility may be obtained from the 
first joint of the first finger. 

Piectring may be met with in two special forms, viz:- Tremolo and Technique . 
Tremolo requires so many strokes to be taken to the same note. 

Technique demands the use of but one stroke to each note, whether of the same 
or of different pitch. It also embraces all the mechanical movements of the plectrum 
that are employed to promote the facile execution of detached notes. 

The plectrum is usually plied to the strings slig-htly inclined in the direction of the 
down stroke and, at first attempt, about one inch from the bridge. It must be “gripped’.’ 

(not in a vice-like manner,) between the finger and thumb, so that the finger can bend 
freely at the first joint. The flexibility obtained from the finger is always the same 
and does not vary with the amount of material (tortoise-shell/ taken up by the plectrum 

in each different stroke. The conscientious teacher will give his first consideration to 
the proper “-grip’ of the plectrum. 

The little finger its tip, nail or first joint) may, rest, or slide along with the mo¬ 
tion of the hand on the vellum at times. It is only the accomplished plectrist who 
can dispense entirely with the finger-rest. 

The down and up strokes of the plectrum are indicated or symbolised thus:- 
Down stroke u. Up stroke a. 


EXERCISES. 

The student now comes to the preliminary exercises which are calculated to 
lead up to the Tremolo, 

He is advised not to take up the study of piectring devoting his entire attention 
to it to the exclusion of everything else, but to get in a certain amount of practice 
daily along with his other banjo work. In Tremolo, as in Sostenuto, progress is at 

first slow. 

EXAMPLES. 



U A u A YTTV~ ^ 


jrnr 


SCALE. 

..3 '# " &- 

t -SBBBi- - - i ppujj ej 


y a 


-3-0- 


W=W- 


~U X y 7r 


"jj x~y 7T 





u A U A 


This scale should be practised daily according to the above examples 1. 2. and 3. 
By way of relief from tedium the student may follow on with the melody on the 
foil owing pag e . 




THE PLECTRO-GLIDES. 

DOWN-GLIDE , u-u or u- UP-GLIDE a- a or a- 
The elides are very useful aids to rapid execution in plectrum technique. On account ot its dif¬ 
ficulty of acquirement" the up-glide is seldom used except in very advanced music. 

EXERCISE ON THE DOWN- GLIDE. 



EXERCISE ON THE UP-GLIDE. 




THE “KENNEDY MQDEL”PLECTRUM. 


F - Face. 

P = Point. 
STSP - Tip. 


S and S = Shoulders. 
PBS = Bevel. 


This t.vrie of plectrum differs from all other models in haying a sharp pointed tip in- 
stem/of a rounded hlunt one. Its point is formed hy the 

faces caUed bevels (PBS), which must he perfectly smooth Wen ttopoirt(Rweare 
diill from playing the plectrnm will require re-pomtmg. If the distance between 1 
and P is too great the point (P) will not pass over the strings freely. If the distanoe 
between Tand Pis too little the shoulders (S * S) will catch in the strings.The ac- 
' companying illustration (enlarged half a size to display its features) will be suf¬ 

ficient to give a clear idea of the nature of the new model plectrum to the studen. who is abou, to 
take on with the study of plectring. This subject is dealt with more fully m Dal as' “Thirty Stu - 
b „„T, pLctrina” (Kennedy) the object of which work is to enable the student to «*- 

ouTre plectrlstV call‘the plectral touch’. Plectring is an interesting study when 

the stutot |ets over tte P hreaking-in stages. It opens up a world of sustained popular melody 
that the short, picked notes of ordinary pizzicato do not permit. 

For examples of Plectrum Tremolo the student is referred to:- “Au Revoirr “ZanoniY “Zada- 
Waltz and “Dora’.’ (See Dallas' Banjo List) ti On tUp Mill 

Dam’^Panfar de^tolgoraV'Skirt DanceV°“Mexican : Se^rmde?‘‘Memories of the Past” “Hiawatha’.’ 
“Coons’ Regimental March’.’ (Kennedy’s arrangements.) , t nd , 

Plectrum Banjo Quartettes. “Memories of the Past” and ‘Coons Regimental. Solo 1-, 2 - and 

3 r . d Banjo. 
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CHORD-FINGERING. 


One of the most important branches of Banjo study is that which deals with the properfin¬ 
gering of chords. Single fingers are used for single notes, and set groups of fingers are used 
for chords. When a group is set, or formed up in readiness to produce a chord, the fingers are 
said to have assumed a chord-fingering. For example, take the three-one-two chord in the It! 


Position:- 
Ex. I. 


IP 


i 


On the fingerboard the fingers would range up thus' 



\ 




— 





_ 


—4 









— 4 ) 







1 





u 

and would present the shape of a triangle i<^j. Other chords bring 

__ 2 

the fingers into a variety of shapes but the English language has no descriptive names for 
them. The 3-1-2 chord at the 1®* 5t h KPh or at any position may be called, for purposes of 
explaining the foundation of chord-fingering, a triangle chord. 


Likewise the 


— 

w 

sr 

m 


L__ 



w~~ 

— 4 ^;: 



3-1-2 not 2-1-3 in example I. 


are also triangle chords, or more correct- 


CHORD-READING. 

It will be evident that if the student knew all the chord-formings he would easily find 

18 P 

the proper one if it is marked in the music. For instance if a chord is marked \m in the 

I 

music he would have no difficulty in finding it on the fingerboard. It is not necessary for 
the student to know the names of notes so long as he knows where to finger them when 
he sees them on the stave. 

When an experienced performer is engaged in studying out a new piece in chords, his 
attention is occupied with the chord-reading, rather than with the note-reading. He right¬ 
ly thinks that it matters not what the name of a note might be, so long as he knowswhere- 
abouts on the fingerboard to obtain it. When the chords are unfingered, unpositioned 
and unfamiliar, he is apt to encounter a difficulty which would not exist if they were 

properly fingered and positioned. Thus, with the chord of C 

12PB 


EXAMPLE 1. 



EXAMPLE 2. 


§1 


If 

\V 


EXAMPLE 3. 


A 

4 

2 

^ ■ 



j 

! M * 

J 


CSSfcZZZZIJ 




Example 1. shews the chord only; Example 2. shews it properly fingered and positioned-, 
and Example 3. shews it with the notes removed. 

The chord-reading of Example 3. would be a four-two-one-one chord in the twelfth 
position. 

When two or more figures before a chord are alike a barre is already indicated, so 
that the use of the letter B in 12 PB is deadletter or superfluous. 

All the chords, or rather chord-fingerings on the instrument, can he described verbally 
or on paper in this manner. 

The value of having the principles of left-hand chord-fingering reduced to a system, 
combined with a method of reading, writing and speaking of the various chord - fingerings. 
is that it enables the teacher to explain to the pupil the finger-board of the Banjo syste - 
matically. 

The above subject is dealt with in greater detail than a general work such as this will 
permit, in Dallas' “Star Banjo Accompanist” (Kennedy) 
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ALLA SPAGNOLA. 

The “Alla Spagnola” method of performance consists in adapting the Spanish style of 
guitar manipulation to the Banjo. When employed Alla Spagnola is distinguished principally 
? florid showy appearance, and is characterized by a spirit of apparent abandonment 
It therefore finds favour when displayed on the concert stage. On the Continent it is more 
frequently used for elaborating accompaniments to vocal and instrumental solos. The tempo 
that probably best lends itself to Alla Spagnola is the Bolero which is of Spanish origin 
In these pages it is only purposed to touch upon this branch of the Banjo art in light 
manner so as to give the student a first general impression of the subject. It must suffice 
under these circumstances to give but illustrations of the.alia spagnola movement. 

Explanatory. All strokes across the strings from low to high are called down strokes 
and are indicated thus u. If it is desired to strike with any particular finger, the num¬ 
ber of that finger is inserted thus or u a or u and so on.' The same applies to the 
upstroke which is indicated thus a and thus ^ or a $ or £ Ac. xz Thumb pick. 



In the above examples the fingers should move like the opening or closing of a collapsable- 
fan-one rib at a time- the knuckle joint remaining stationary like the pivot or centre of 
the fan. To move the hand and fingers at the same time produces abortive results. At 
the commencement of practice it is better to take Examples I and II in the manner below 
and then practise each bar complete afterwards 


Down strokes. Up strokes. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

A chord may be played either down or up with all the fingers in succession. In which 
case it will be of longer duration. 

A chord may be played with all the fingers downwards and upwards without interrup¬ 
tion- and vice versa. Then its duration will be longer still. 

A chord may be sustained indefinitely by repeated or continuons alternate sweeps 
with all the fingers. 

It is however out of the province and beyond the scope of any work dealing with 
the general principles of Banjo playing to include the higher branches of the art in 
detail, between its covers. The interested student is accordingly referred to Dallas’ “The 
Banjo, Alla Spagnola” (Kennedy) 


END OF TUTOR. 


NOTE. For the benefit of those who may wish to vary or relieve their study by a little occasional amuse¬ 
ment a few popular selections with Banjo or Piano accompaniment are appended. 
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APPENDIX. 

DICTIONARY OF SIGNS, TERMS AND ABREVIATIONS. 


A= for, by, in,to. 

Accelerando; gradually increase tlie tempo. 
Accordatura; Tuning. The Aec: of the Baiyo is D.B.G. 

C.G. reading from l s 3 string downwards. 

Adagio; Very slow. 

Allegretto. Tempo between Allegro and Andante. 
Allegro; Lively. 

Al; To the. Dal; From the. 

Alla Spagnola or Spanish style. 

Alternants: x . .. in Alternate picking. 

Andante; Fluently. 

Arpeggio-, Playing the notes of a chord in quick succession. 
Cadence or Cadenza; An ornamental passage. 
Chanterelle; The first or melody string of an instru¬ 
ment. 

Coda; The end. 

Col; with. Colla; with the. Con; with. 

Da Capo, D.C.; Begin again. 

Drumming; Hammering the strings with the right hand 
thumb. Used in Alla Spagnola style. 

Etouffe; Stifled, smothered, damped tone. 

Fine; the end. 


Forte; f. loud, strong. 

Fortissimo; ,//; very loud. 

Pause; /"Tv, to prolong a note or rest. 

Piano; p , soft. 

Pianissimo; pp, very soft. 

Presto; very quick. 

Primo; the first. 

RasgadO; Drawing the thumb or fingers across the 
strings to produce an arpeggio effect. Much 
used in the Spanish style of playing. 

Ritardo- Delay by degrees, abbreviated, ritar. 
RitenutO; Delay at once, abbreviated, rit. 
Rallentando; rail. Slower 
Rullando; Rolling drum-like on the vellum. 
SostenutO; Self accompanied style 

Slide; light line between notes. In Glissanda the in¬ 
termediate notes are picked, in Slide, not. 
Staccato; short and distinct. 

£>■= Segno or Sign. 

Vivace; quick, brisk, light. 

Volti Subito, V.S; turn over quickly 
Tacet; Silent. 


/ Slur - Snap \ 

H or L H (capitals) = left hand harmonic 
R H: right hand harmonic 

- Glide(glissando) strike intermediate notes. 

= Slide Do.not strike intermediate notes. 

- Pause on note or on rest. 

% s Ordinary sign to refer to from one place to 
ther 

; Usual Coda Sign. 

= Tremolo. 

= Tremolo. 




s Vibrato. 
jiT = Vibrato. 


SIGNS. 

® © ® © &c Z circlets. Usually placed under notes to in¬ 
dicate upon which strings the notes above them are 
. to be played. 

0 a note with an additional semiquaver stem = Old 
stye of indicating the short or Octave string 

U = Plectral sign for Down stroke 

A = „ „ 5 , Up ,, 

u — or U — U ) ( Down-glide 

A ! Plectroglides | TJp . glide 

In alternate picking 
these ate called 
Alternants 


ano- 


A — or A 

. First finger-pick 
.. 2nd do 
x Thumb-pick 
i Sustain, 
y l Down. 

A ‘ Up. 


Signs used in Sostennto 



>-> 


X 

- X 

CO 

i 


, 

— . 

c 

tiD 

<D 

/LJ 

or 

LLi 

CD 

! / 

UJ 

or 

LSJ 

<d 

SP 

i iyJ 

or 

ULi 

o 

£ ' 

LyJ 

or 

Lii 

c 


J 

ULi 


ho 

< < 



A 

cd 

O 

'C? 

) A 

or 

CL 

CD 

S=3 

cd j 

« s 

A 

or 

A 

CD 1 

A 

or 

A 

cC 

jg 1 

f-H ' 

A 

or 

A 

< 

cd 

Q 


A 



Thumb glide. 
Finger glide. 


Strike the 

i 2 nd 

strings down¬ 

< 3 r _d 

wards with the 

# 4th 


V Thumb 


/ isjt 

Strike the 

1 and 

string; up¬ 

{ 8 i’d 

wards with the 

I 4U.i 


\ Thumb 


Finger. 


Finger. 


O-. 

V 

X 


/ 
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ALEXANDRA. 

GAVOTTE. 


C. HUDSON 


Solo Banjo. 


2H d BANJO. 
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QUEENIE. 


VALSE. 
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Full music si/o with piano accompt? 




































INTERNATIONAL HORNPIPE. 

EXERCISE IN ALTERNATE PICKING GLIDE & SNAP 




D.C. 


DALLAS' modern school fcrthe Ban 




























































BREWSTER’S MINOR MARCH. 
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Solo Banjo* 

2!L d BANJO. 
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THE TIVOLI JIG. 
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Tune 4th string to D Arranged by HERBERT J. ELLIS. 
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DALLAS” modern school for the Banio 

















































































































































































































































DALLAS’ modern school for the Banjo. 





























































































































CHORUS. 



I’ve ; hoed the fields of cotton, 

I’ve worked upon the. river, 

I used to say if I got off, 

I’d go back there no never! 

But time has changed the old man, 
His head is bending low, 

He's going back to Dixie- 
Arid he must go. 

Chorus. 


, ti. 

Im travelling back to Dixie, 

My step is slow and feeble, 

I pray the Lord to help me, 

And keen me from all evil, 

And should my health forsake me. 

Then kind friends come and take me, 
My hearts turned back to Dixie 
And I must go. 

Chorus. 
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SWANEE RIVER 

OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 





























































































They hunt no more for the possum and the coon, 

On the meadow, the hill, or the shore, 

They sing no more by the glimmer of the moon, 

On the bench by the old cabin door, 

The day goes by like a shadow o’er the heart, 

With sorrow, where all was delight, 

The time has come when the darkies have to part, 
Then my old Kentucky home, good night. 

CHORUS. Weep no more & c. 


The head must bow and the back will have to bend, 
Where ever the darkie may go, 

A few more days and the trouble all will end, 

In the field where the sugar canes grow, 

A few more days for to tote the weary load, 

No matter, ’twill never be light, 

A few more days till we totter on the road, 

Then my old Kentucky home, good night. 

CHORUS. Weep no more & c. 


DALLAS’ modern school for the Banjo 
















































































































































Banjo Solo. 
2 * 44 . 


SPRING SONG. 
Mendelssohn. 


Am by Parke Hunter. 


Allegretto Grazioso. 




OPYRICHT. 


Banjo Solo. 

227 . 


rtLO ' RUBINSTEIN S MELODY. 

Arranged for the Banjo in G Major 6f> - oP 


up by Parke Hunter. 


COPYfittCUJ. 


banjo^olo. “humoreske? 

by Alton D vorak. (Op. 101. No. 7 .) 

Poco iento e grazioso. 




Arr. by Oily Oakley 






COPYRICHT. 


BARCAROLLE from Tales of Hoffman 1 / 

B To 0 ®° La J. OFFENBACH. A 

G O O* 


Arr. by Oily Oakley 













































































































DALLAS’ UNIVERSAL KANJOIST. 

For Banjo with Pianoforte/ accompaniment* and a separate additional part for Banjo. Price 2 ^ each 


net. 


Book No. 1-Contents, 

j Excelsior Galop. 

The beau Ideal March. 
i Danube River Mazurka. 

; Graceful Dance-. 

I at Eventide romance. 

Elinor Waltz. 

AIR FROM “MARTHA? 

| Wedding Dav schottische. 

! Turn on. Old Time, from “Mafutana? 
| Selection from “normaV 


i 

I Book No.2-Contents. 

' The Belle of ch.icaco March. 

| The Marseillaise. 

r, ■, • . r f aa 

j Selection, mow' William Tell.' 

San Jose Schottische. 

Holmewooo schottische. 

Graceful Dance, 

Phyllis Mazurka. 

Blue Bells of Scotland. 

Pretty as a Picture. 

SELECTION FROM “la PlLLE DU REGIMENT 


5)1 


: Book No. 3-Contents. 

The- Princess Mazurka. 

| Selection from “the Bohemian Girl? 
The ivy Green. 

March from “MasanielloV 
Rocky ;P6iNT Schottische. 

The Wash iNCTtSN no. 

The Glen March. 

Mendelssohns Spring Song. 
|-Mlnor Jic. 

The Dervish Patrol. 

The Whirlwind Galop. 

The American Recruit Quickstep. 


Book No. 4-- Contents. 

apple Blossom Waltz. 

Bella Polka Mazurka. 

Swiss Air. 

The Bengal Polka-March. 

| When the swallows homeward Fly. 
! let Me Like a Soldier Fall. 

The Neapolitan Mazurka. 
Mendelssohn’s Wedoinc March. 
Consolation, 

The Amazon Grand March. 

The Guardsmen Grand March, 
continental Hornpipe. 


Book No. 5_Contems. 

THeCirgus Galop. 

Katharine Schottische. 

Au Revoir March. 

De Coloured Ball Barn D'Ance. 

The Meteor Polka. 

The Diamond Minor Jic. 

Eccentric Dance. 

March Past of the National Fencibles! 


Book No. (>„ Contents. 

The Japanese Grand -March. 

The Violet Mazurka. 

Pacific Schottische. 

The Union Jig. 

The English Hornpife. 
the Seaside Polka., . 

The Chesapeake Grand March. 

1 

i Sandurand Polka, 
i 

| The octoroon Grand Meoley. 
j Fandango. 

I SELECTION FROM “LuCREZIA BORGIA? 


Book lSo.7_Conteats. 
The Stephanie Gavotte. 
Love and Beauty Waltzes. 
Doris Valse. 

Andante in F. 

Triumphal March, 

The Jolly Boy Gallopade. 
Air de Ballet. 

Adacio Cantabile, 


Bo ok No. 8 - Contents. 

Mazurka Russies. 

Liberty Bell March. 

Gordon Highlander’s March, 
(cock o’ the North.) 
romance. 

True Love Gavotte. 
Corisette Valse. 

Aria “la Favor ita’’ 

Aria “Beatrice bi Tenda.” 
The Vesuvius March. 


! 


JOHN E. DALLAS & S0NS.LTD.J202 HJgk Holborn. LONDON.W. C.l. 


Book. No. 9-Contents. 


Book No. 10_Contents, 

i 

( The Manhattan Beach March. 

The Thunderer March. 

SEMPER FlDEUS MARCH. 

The Belle of chicaco March. 
Liberty Bell March. 

1 The {deal March. 

The National Fencibles March. 
The High Schoos. Cadets March. 


Book No. 11-Contents. 
The American Cane Dance. 
Dance Eccentric. 

Clog Dance. 

Hall’s Favorite Dance. 

Sand Dance, 
sunflower Jic. 

Old Timer. 

Minor Jic. 

Old racs. 

Old Zulu Reel. 

FUn on the levee. 


Book No.12-Contents. 
The Old Kentucky Barn Dance. 
The Orecon March. 

The Potomac March. 

Romance. 

Hollyhock Gavotte 
Tomahawk Dance, 
eventide Romance, 
the vedette Patrol. 


Book No.l3-Contents. 
American Patrol. 
Patrol.GomiquE. 

March of the Rifle Regiment. 
Hyacinth Polka-March. 

Blue Ribbon March. 

Bo-iiCAiccto March. • , 

The Corcoran Cadets March. 


i 




